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INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL OBLIGATION 


MONG the problems concerning the relation of mind to its en- 
vironment, one of the most interesting is that of its relation 
to principles or laws. One part of this has to do with the principles 
of logic and ethics, and it is the purpose of this paper to consider 
these principles, not only for the sake of the topic thus definitely 
limited, but also in the hope that the discussion will be suggestive 
for the more general problems. In the following account the method 
of approach is to treat the principles of logic and ethics, in their 
relation to mind, in parallel fashion: that is, it is held here that for 
certain assertions that may be made in the one case (logic) there 
are corresponding assertions that may be made in the other (ethics). 
The general conclusions are based on the distinction between 
‘intellectual obligation’’ and ‘‘moral obligation.’’ And in accord- 
ance with this distinction it is maintained that The Moral Law, or 
the fundamental principle of ethics, is implied in conduct in a way 
analogous to that in which the fundamental principles of logic are 
implied in thinking; and that, just as actual cases of thinking are 
subject to criticism on the basis of these logic principles, so is actual 
conduct subject to criticism on the basis of The Moral Law; for, 
because of the self’s freedom, thinking can go on, as a matter of 
fact, in violation of the principles of logic, just as conduct can go on 
in disobedience of The Moral Law. 

“‘Intellectual obligation’’ means a relation of the self as thinker, 
in its freedom, to the principles of logic. As a matter of fact, beliefs 
are accepted, in many cases, with little or no consideration of the 
evidence—merely on authority, or through association, or because of 
passion. Belief, as a psychological state, can occur under any of 
these familiar conditions: but the only justification of the occurrence 
of belief is intellectual, and intellectual justification is concerned 
only with the imperatives of logic. The occurrence of belief, or the ac- 
ceptance of a proposition, may be called the ‘‘act of intellect,’’ and 
is to be distinguished from, though it corresponds to, performance 
in conduct, or the ‘‘act of will.’’ The question of action upon be- 
lief places the self in the environment of the principles of ethics: 
and there are doubtless many occasions, e.g., when conduct is neces- 
Sary although there is insufficient time for deliberation, when one 
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must act as if the evidence would have been adequate to justify the 
acceptance of the belief. These considerations would constitute a 
refutation of pragmatism, which confuses the success of action wpon 
belief with the truth or falsity of the belief as determined by the 
self as thinker, in accordance with the evidence, in terms of the prin. 
ciples of logic. 

Special attention may now be given to the nature of ‘‘intel- 
lectual obligation.’’ The thinker knows that repetition of a proposi- 
tion does not enhance its ‘‘truth-value,’’ yet repetition does, as our 
talented advertisers understand, lead ‘‘the many’’ to believe. The 
thinker knows that no proposition should be accepted for belief un- 
less it is justified by the evidence. And this imperative distinguishes 
intellectual obligation. Just as in conduct one is limited by alterna- 
tives, so in thinking one, as thinker, is limited by the evidence. And 
just as in conduct The Moral Law is ‘‘tolerant’’ with respect to the 
alternatives, commanding simply that the best be performed; so in 
thinking, The Principles of Intellectual Obligation are ‘‘tolerant” 
with respect to the evidence, for, as Mr. W. E. Johnson points out in 
his Logic, there are a number of attitudes that the thinker may 
legitimately take toward a proposition, ranging from critical doubt 
to critical firm acceptance. 

Speaking of logic in particular, Mr. W. E. Johnson says: ‘‘The 
word ‘law’ is closely connected with the notion of an imperative. 
An imperative of reason implies a restraint upon the voluntary act 
of assertion—a restraint which does not, however, infringe the free- 
dom that characterizes every volition, since the obligation to think 
in accordance with truth is self-imposed.’’! However, the term 
‘‘obligation’’ should not be used without a qualifying adjective, as 
if every case of obligation were a case of moral obligation: in the 
above quotation Mr. Johnson’s position is doubtful. The kind of 
obligation depends upon the species of imperative to which the self 
submits itself and upon the capacity in which the self responds to 
the imperative. Thus the thinker is under intellectual obligation 
with respect to the imperatives of logic, whose general form would 
be (as Mr. Johnson states it): ‘‘to be accepted’’ and ‘‘to be re- 
jected.’’ The obligation is to the thinker, the reference (that which 
is to be accepted or rejected) is to propositions.” 

Mr. Laird, however, asserts that ‘‘the justification of every im- 
perative is entirely a moral question.’’* The consequence of this 

1W. E. Johnson, Logic, Vol. I, p. 224. 

2 Making use of Mr. Johnson’s distinction between the ‘‘epistemic’’ and 
the ‘‘constitutive,’’ one may speak epistemically of ‘‘ principles of intellectual 
obligation’’; constitutively of ‘‘principles of propositional determination.” 


On ‘‘epistemic’’ and ‘‘constitutive,’’ ef. Logic, Vol. I, Introduction, p. 33. 
3 John Laird, A Study in Moral Theory, p. 28. 
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would be to make out of the principles of logic so many moral laws, 
implying that there is no ultimate difference between the principles 
of logic and those of ethics. This is a matter of being clear about 
meanings: the imperatives ‘‘to be accepted’’ and ‘‘to be rejected’’ 
refer epistemically to an intellectual attitude merely, and constitu- 
tively to propositions. Their justification would be in terms of 
intellectual constraint, e.g., that by which one would be intellectually 
obliged to draw inferences in accordance with implications. There 
appears to be confusion from the fact that apart from the purely 
intellectual obligation to think in accordance with the principles of 
logic, there is a general moral obligation: to take that care, to employ 
those methods, and to show that persistence, which most likely will 
enable the mind to arrive at truth. ‘‘The art of thinking,’’ the ex- 
position of which (following Dewey) takes up so much space in recent 
texts on logic, is properly a division of ethics, not of logic.* 

The most striking instance in which the intellectually obligatory 
character of a fundamental logical principle is shown is that in which 
this character is refused the principle. Let us take, for example, the 
Implicative Principle of Propositional Determination: ‘‘It must be 
that if P is true, then P is true.’’ (This is the title, expression, and 
more accurate formulation by Mr. Johnson of what is called in tra- 
ditional logic The Law of Identity.) * Let us suppose it is now denied 
that one is intellectually obliged to think in accordance with this 
principle. But the critic will at once point out to the dissenter that: 
either he must simply retract his denial or admit that, It must be 
that if his denial (P) is true, then his denial (P) is true. It is clear 
that in either case the dissenter is bound to admit the principle. 
This may be taken to establish the proposition that if thinking makes 
any claim to validity, it is subject to criticism upon the basis of the 
“principles of intellectual obligation,’’ the fundamental principles 
of logic. But this hypothetical proposition may be stated categori- 
cally, for it can not be held that ‘‘thinking,’’ in any strict sense of 
the term, is not just that activity which claims validity in its essen- 
tial réle of truth-determining. Scepticism is impossible: for the 
sceptic contradicts himself if he claims that thought need not make 
a claim to validity or truth. 

Let us turn now to the analogous situations in ethics. 

The fundamental principle of moral philosophy is The Moral 
Law: that any being that has alternatives of conduct is morally 
obliged to perform that alternative which is the greatest good or 
“ethical value.’’ This may also be described as ‘‘the fundamental 
principle of self-determination in conduct.’’ This formulation of 

*Cf. E. A. Burtt’s Principles and Problems of Right Thinking; particu- 
larly, in the revised edition, Chapter Five. 
5 Logic, Vol. I, p. 229. 
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The Moral Law seems to have been in St. Anselm’s mind when he 
wrote: ‘‘. . . Who can deny that whatever within the scope of one’s 
power is better, ought to prevail with the will?’’*® Leibnitz’s ‘‘prin- 
ciple of optimism,’’ also, is, specially applied, this ‘‘moral law.”’’ 
And the principle is stated, with differing attention to the cen- 
trality of its importance, by some contemporary writers on ethics, 
e.g., Laing, Urban, Laird. The principle emerged for me as a 
solution to well-known difficulties in Kant’s conception of the Moral 
Law, from difficulties found with Mr. G. E. Moore’s account of 
‘‘right conduct,’’ and from suggestions for ethics arising from the 
study of Mr. W. E. Johnson’s Logic. 

According to the point of view implied by the acceptance of 
this principle, the determination of value is logically independent 
of and prior to the determination of ‘‘right conduct.’’ Any thing, 
including the ‘‘act’’ of a moral agent, may be treated with respect 
to its degree of value, while in an amoral universe there would be 
questions only regarding ethical value or good. The morality of 
an act must be decided in terms of its value relative to the value of 
its alternatives, and in the light of the question whether it rather 
than some alternative ought to have been performed. One must, 
then, distinguish the judgment of value from the moral judgment. 
It is simply a judgment of value to hold it a greater good that the 
universe exists as infinite than as finite. I may not blame the uni- 
verse for being finite, or praise it for being infinite. But if God 
exist, I might blame him for creating the universe finite instead of 
infinite: for God would be morally obliged to create ‘‘the best of all 
possible worlds.”’ 

Kant’s conception of moral law fulfilled the logical requirements 
of universality and impartiality and proved the fact of duty or moral 
obligation. It was inadequate because it failed to be instructive; 
and its uninstructiveness was due to Kant’s refusal to establish 
‘‘good’’ prior to ‘‘duty.’’ Kant himself considered this question: 
‘In the second part of the Analytic I have given, as I trust, a suffi- 
cient answer to the objection of a truth-loving and acute critic’’ 
(‘‘probably Professor Garve’’—Abbott’s note, p. 94) ‘‘. . . the ob- 
jection, namely, that the notion of good was not established before 
the moral principle... .’’* This ‘‘sufficient answer’’ is: ‘‘If the 
notion of good is not to be derived from an antecedent practical law, 
but, on the contrary, is to serve as its foundation, it can only be the 
notion of something whose existence promises pleasure, and thus 
determines the causality of the subject to produce it, that is to say, 
determines the faculty of desire.’’* However, ‘‘good’’ promises 


® Monologium, trans. by 8. N. Deane, Open Court, p. 133. 
7 Critical Examination of Practical Reason, in Abbott, p. 94. 
8 Critical Examination of Practical Reason, in Abbott, pp. 149, 150. 
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nothing but ‘‘good,’’ though where pleasure happens to be a good, 
pleasure is promised—but only through the notion of ‘“good.’? Kant 
himself has permitted the moral law to be based on a prior good, the 
‘“‘good in itself’’ or ‘‘good will,’’ though he mistakenly considers the 
‘‘go0d’’ to be an existent rather than value. Furthermore, it is per- 
haps not impertinent to point out that, under Kant’s notion of the 
Summum Bonum, the ‘‘good will’’ promises happiness. 

The Moral Law as an imperative has reference to the moral 
obligatoriness of the Law, in a manner analogous to that in which the 
‘*prineiples of propositional determination’’ when thought of as im- 
peratives are ‘‘principles of intellectual obligation.’’ The notion of 
an imperative is intimately bound to that of criticism. Now when 
is criticism significant? Or, when is criticism legitimate? Criticism 
is significant and legitimate when the imperative upon which it is 
based is ‘‘self-accepted and self-imposed.’’® ‘‘It was seen,’’ writes 
Kant, ‘‘that man was bound to laws by duty, but it was not ob- 
served that the laws to which he is subject are only those of his own 
giving.’’?° If it is in my understanding as a rational being to ac- 
cept criticism (favorable or unfavorable) of my conduct, the reason 
is that the principles by which the criticism is passed are ultimately 
mine, as they are the principles of all rational beings. The same is 
true, mutatis mutandis, for the fundamental principles of logic. 

The right to criticize and the need for justification of conduct 
point to the fact of morality. When there is an act, identifiable as 
‘‘mine,’’ it is of the greatest pertinency to notice that this event I 
brought to be rather than some other. And my bringing this to be 
as against my bringing that to be raises in the mind of any ‘‘moral 
eritic’’ the question of the moral justification of my act. 

But may one not maintain that he is not subject to moral criti- 
cism? Let us consider the case in which moral obligation is denied, 
just as we have already taken up the case in thinking where intel- 
lectual obligation is denied. A request is made to me calling for a 
certain action. But I sit steadfast in my chair: I deny that the sit- 
uation calls forth any moral obligation. But this is simply to reject 
one action in favor of another, for, of course, ‘‘inaction’’ is a kind of 
action. Life, even when I try to withdraw, is a series of choices from 
alternatives. The alternatives are like a river, representing width: 
the choices outline the course one takes. 

But if life is a course taken among alternatives, must it follow 
that one is under moral obligation with respect to them? I take it 
that freedom, the fact that there is always something else one could 
have done, would imply moral obligation. But how? Because it is 


9 Laird, A Study in Moral Theory, p. 23. 
10 Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysics of Morals, Abbott, p. 51. 
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so revealed to consciousness? Perhaps. Fundamentally it is, I 
think, because freedom is meaningless except as it is understood in 
terms of obligation: freedom does not imply the absence of law, but 
obligation ‘‘to obey’’ law. But suppose it is urged in opposition to 
the proposition that moral freedom would imply moral obligation, 
that freedom can be used capriciously, in the service of desire. Kant 
would maintain that the operation of desire would imply heteronomy 
of the will: but while I do not think that is the case, we must say 
that either heteronomy of the will or the possibility of the selection 
of a desire would be implied. The first alternative would contradict 
freedom, while if a desire can be selected, it has no different status 
from that of any alternative. 

We have now to consider the propositions, That moral obligation 
implies The Moral Law, and, That the ‘‘whatness’’ of moral obliga- 
tion, or of The Moral Law, is ‘‘ethical value’’ or ‘‘good.’’ 

No one can very well deny the need, at least verbal, for propasi- 
tions that look like or sound like a moral law: Thow shalt . . . and, 
Thou shalt not. . . . The question is: Are such propositions really 
moral imperatives or mere definitions of right conduct? Our most 
serious challenge comes from G. E. Moore, who writes: ‘‘Kant . . 
commits the fallacy of supposing that ‘This ought to be’ means ‘This 
is commanded.’ He conceives the Moral Law to be an Imperative. 
And this is a very common mistake. ‘This ought to be,’ it is as- 
sumed, must mean, ‘This is commanded’: nothing, therefore, would 
be good unless it were commanded ; and since commands in this world 
are liable to be erroneous, what ought to be in its ultimate sense 
means, ‘what is commanded by some real supersensible author- 
ity.’’’™ It is interesting to note that Mr. Moore, who makes a great 
deal of the distinction between ‘‘right’’ and ‘‘good,’’ should criticize 
the theory of moral law in terms of its being only an attempt to 
define ‘‘good.’’ He fails to notice that the ethics of moral law is 
directly concerned with the account of ‘‘right conduct.’’ However, 
it is true and unfortunate that Kant does suppose—in general— that. 
value as well as rightness does flow from the law. 

Further quotations from Moore will serve to show his own con- 
fusion of ‘‘right’’ with ‘‘good.’’ ‘‘It is only if it’’ (the command 
of a supersensible power) ‘‘be itself so good, that it commands and 
enforces only what is good, that it can be a source of moral obliga- 
tion. And in that case what it commands and enforces would be 
good, whether commanded and enforced or not. . . . However an 
authority be defined, its commands will be morally binding only if 
they are—morally binding; only if they tell us what ought to be or 
what is a means to that which ought to be.’’*? I eall attention to 


11G. E. Moore, Principia Ethica, pp. 127, 128. 
12 Jbid. 
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the fact that Moore, in the above, identifies the question of moral 
obligation not with what we ought to do but with what ought to be. 
Yet when he early insists upon the distinction between ‘‘right’’ and 
‘‘good’’ he says: ‘‘These two questions may be expressed, the first 
in the form: What kind of things ought to exist for their own sakes? 
the second in the form: What kind of actions ought we to per- 
form ?’’ 78 

It is gratifying, however, that Moore does in a certain sense admit 
the connection between obligation and value, though the resulting 
proposition is not, he holds, an imperative or moral law, but merely 
a definition. ‘‘All moral laws, I wish to show, are merely state- 
ments that certain kinds of action will have good effects.’’** And: 
‘‘The assertion ‘I am morally bound to perform this action’ is 
identical with the assertion ‘This action will produce the greatest 
possible amount of good in the Universe.’’’*® Again: ‘‘To ask what 
kind of actions we ought to perform, or what kind of action is right, 
is to ask what kind of effects such action and conduct will produce.’’ ** 

Now, while these statements from Principia Ethica do bear out 
a general proposition to which, I should think, exception may hardly 
be taken,—namely, that one’s ‘‘moral business’’ is, to put it loosely, 
to produce the best possible, it is very astonishing to find Moore, 
who contends strongly and persistently that ‘‘is’’ must not be con- 
fused with ‘‘ought,’’ identifying the proposition, I shall, by doing 
this, perform an action which will produce the greatest possible good, 
with the proposition, I ought to perform this action. This appears 
to me to be a contradiction of the principal contentions of Principia 
Ethica. Can Moore have committed the ‘‘naturalistic fallacy’’?! 
Yet if to identify the factual proposition of what ts, with the proposi- 
tion of what ought to be, is to commit it, then to identify the factual 
proposition, ‘‘ This action will produce the greatest possible amount 
of good in the Universe,” with the proposition, ‘‘J am morally bound 
to perform this action,’’ is to commit the fallacy. 

Moral obligation must, then, be construed in terms of an impera- 
tive or moral law. In summary of the situation of the one who pro- 
tests against moral criticism: to try to escape choosing, is simply to 
reject some actions in preference of a certain one, ‘‘sitting steadfast 
in my chair’’: this freedom of the self in conduct involves moral 
obligation: moral obligation means the relation of the self as will, in 
its freedom, to the moral law. Finally, now, what reason is there 
for believing that The Moral Law is: Perform that action among 
your alternatives which represents the greatest good? That it is 

18 Moore, Principia Ethica, Preface, p. 8. 

14 ITbid., p. 146. 


15 Ibid., p. 147. 
16 Ibid., p. 146. 
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right to achieve good and wrong to achieve evil; right to bring about 
the better, wrong to bring about the worse; seems indubitable. The 
meaning of ‘‘rightness’’ is then made exact, as being obedience to 
the moral law: of which the only possible content, the only possible 
instructiveness, is the notion of ethical value or good. 

The Kantian theory is the bare notion of moral law without in- 
structiveness. Intuitionist theories that claim there is an immediate 
knowledge that certain acts of conduct are commanded and would 
therefore be right, confuse derived knowledge with original, and that 
which is relative with that which is absolute. Theories of this sort 
either betray a presupposition of ethical value as giving meaning to 
the moral command, or bring in a concept of ethical value as a re- 
ward for virtue, or both (cf. Kant and Martineau, among others). 

In conelusion: the general position here is Kantian. It is true, 
as Kant said, that ‘‘freedom’’ is the key to (his) philosophy. A 
freedom, however, that subjects itself, in obligation, to law; for 
obligation in general is the relation of freedom to law. The mind is 
first and last a critic: and criticism is the consideration of cases (of 
congruity or incongruity) of freedom related to law. This is true 
not only with respect to the so-called normative sciences, but to the 
whole environment of mind. The principles of the normative sciences 
constitute the self-government of the free being. Ordinary proposi- 
tions (and scientific laws) about ‘‘matters of fact’’ relate indirectly, 
ie., through the fundamental principles of logic, to the self-govern- 
ment of mind, in the sense that they claim, so to speak, to govern 
belief about matters of fact (ef. W. E. Johnson, Logic I, pp. 225-6) : 
but their direct reference is to these matters of fact. 

Even in situations where ‘‘laws’’ are arbitrary, for example, in 
games or sporting contests, freedom, obligation, and imperatives, 
enter in; for so long as one participates in the game or contest, he 
is obliged to obey the relevant laws. Such imperatives may be called 
hypothetical, in the sense that they apply only if one enters into the 
situation ; though, strictly speaking, the imperatives are categorical, 
and it is their application that is hypothetical. 


A. Myrton Frye. 
DakTMOUTH COLLEGE. 
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CONTINGENCY AND THE NEW ERA IN METAPHYSICS. 
(If) * 


HE well-known view of Spinoza that whatever is ‘‘ follows neces- 
sarily’’ from the nature of Infinite Substance has often been 
attacked because it gives us no insight into the implication relation 
asserted. How does the mere nature of the one substance logically 
necessitate the detail of the world? Spinoza’s inability to reply is 
shown in his qualification that it is only as ‘‘modified’’ in such a 
manner as to constitute the reality of some presupposed finite cause 
that Substance implies any finite effect. That is to say, Substance 
renders event A necessary only because it has necessitated event B. 
But as to B, the same is true, and so ad infinitum. Thus it is only 
upon the assumption that Substance, in some wholly unexplained 
manner, implies certain other finite modes that we can understand 
how it implies any given mode. This is strictly equivalent to the 
admission that so far as our understanding goes, none of the modes 
may be necessary, for to conceive an alternative to a given event as 
possible we need only conceive it to have had a different finite cause, 
and this we can do by conceiving a cause of the cause different from 
the actual, and so on. Granting each member of the series of finite 
causes to be required by its predecessor, it does not follow that the 
whole series is required, as Aristotle in his proof for God from the 
contingency of the world pointed out. Spinoza, however, believed he 
- had a proof that the series must be required. The infinity of God 
implies that what could have been done has been or eternally is done 
by him, so that what has not been actualized could not be anything 
possible. But we can not by a verbal definition decide whether in- 
finity so defined is anything but a self-contradiction, and modern 
logic does, as we have pointed out, seem to have shown that the 
realization of all that is possible is impossible. A God free to choose 
among all logically consistent alternatives, but not free to realize 
both of two mutually incompatible possibilities, is not self-evidently 
inferior to one free to do everything—except make any choices at all. 
Indeed the issue is deeper still. If only what is is possible what does 
the word ‘‘possible’’ mean? And if is and might be coincide, then 
what becomes of the distinction between doer and deed, natura 
naturans and natura naturata? It is capable of strict proof that no 
logical distinction remains.? Posit: S implies m, Substance implies 
any given mode. Also m implies S, the modes require the Substance. 
Conclusion: m' implies S which implies m?, m‘, ete., or any mode 
1 Continued from the preceding issue, No. 16. 


2The possibility of a non-logical distinction is considered later in this 
article. 
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implies all other modes quite as much as does Substance. This con- 
clusion means that in its logical relations to the entire system of 
entities, S is not a whit more fundamental than is each and every 
mode. For any m substitute § and not a single implication relation 
will be altered. And, in more general terms, it ought to be clear that 
in any system which contains a term which implies and is implied 
by all other terms, this relation to the system must be the common 
property of all the terms. All agree that the creature must in a 
theological system imply the creator; if we then have to add that the 
creator implies the whole world of creatures then it follows mathe- 
matically that so does every creature. But then since everything is 
thus logically contained in everything else all distinction of ground 
and consequence, of fundamental and non-fundamental, of universal 
and particular, of logical relations in general—as Mr. Bradley 
honestly conceded—vanishes. Nothing can be more essential or com- 
prehensive or ‘‘eternal’’ than anything else in a system in which all 
things necessarily enter into the being of all things. Thus, as some 
distinguished interpreters have admitted, Spinozism is really the 
denial of all plurality, the dissolution of the world in the ineffable 
Parmenidean One. If such distinctions as those of universal and 
particular are to be retained, we must accept the truth that to be 
universal is to be implied in instances without implying those in- 
stances. The universal is the one in the many, but not the (same) 
many in the (same) one. Otherwise each of the many becomes a one 
quite as much ‘‘in’’ the many as is the universal.’ Thus, as Peirce 
was never weary of pointing out, absolute determinism applied to 
the entire cosmos amounts to sheer nominalism, the denial of all dif- 
ference between general and individual, as well as between possible 
and real. It is a related thought that power does not lie in implying 
things, but in being implied by them. The necessary consequences 
of things are those other things without which they could not them- 

8 This is not to deny that theology must conceive all things as contained in 
One ‘‘in whom they have their being,’’ the true ‘‘concrete universal.’’ But 
God as including finite things is something more than God as the beginningless 
and everlasting ground of things. The latter is the ‘‘ primordial nature of God’’ 
(Whitehead), the former is his ‘‘consequent nature,’’ the ever-changing content 
of his awareness at successive cosmic epochs. The consequent includes or implies 
the primordial nature, but not conversely. God as consequent is no more eternal, 
universal temporally, than are his creatures. He is, however, more fundamental, 
or significantly universal, contemporaneously, through the greater vividness with 
which he includes the creatures than they, by including him, include each other. 
This criterion of vividness can not, as we shall see in more detail later, be 
employed by determinists, nor can either the concrete or the abstract universal 
take over the functions of or enable us to dispense with the other. Both 
Hegelian and anti-Hegelian doctrines have thus been half-truths, both pre- 


vented from doing justice to the other by the deterministic assumption common 
to both. 
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selves be, upon which therefore they infinitely depend. The theo- 
logians who have denied that God had to create the world have recog- 
nized this and their logic is more modern, or more exact, than 
Spinoza’s on this point. (In denying that God was bound to create 
some world, even though not necessarily this one, they fell into an 
opposite trap, which need not here detain us.). 

‘*Determined,’’ then, in the sense implying the impossibility of 
alternatives, the universe as a whole can not be. Doubtless some- 
thing in the universe is determined in this sense: in no universe could 
such categories as unity, plurality, relation, individual, etc., have 
failed of exemplification. These are the factors which Spinoza 
designates as eternal, and as being ‘‘both in the part and in the 
whole’’ (not seeing that by his logic everything must be so) ; these 
indeed are necessary. No indeterminist need deny this, for his con- 
cern is not with such generalities, but with more particular entities, 
such as events. But the indeterminist has the advantage that he can 
interpret the relation of the categories to each other, and to the con- 
crete events, and of these last to each other, according to the same 
fundamental principle, whereas the determinist must conceive the 
world in more dualistic fashion. He must, if our argument above 
is sound, admit that there are real possibilities none of which have 
ever been or can ever be actualized, which are excluded from the 
actual world, past, present, and future. But what is the meaning 
of possibility thus devoid of all relevance to this world in which we 
find ourselves? In order to think anything self-consistent in con- 
ceiving such possibilities we must have abstracted absolutely from 
that world, and must have conceived a purely possible world, of 
which we may perhaps say that ‘‘it might have been,’’ and yet no 
matter how far we may go in thought backwards in time we could 
never reach any freedom from the preconditions which imply—if 
determinism is true—just this world which we actually have now. 
The indeterminist, on the contrary, has only to abstract from the 
course of events after a certain point of time in order to conceive 
otherwise any non-categorical feature of the present real world. The 
‘“‘might have been’’ for him is literal, it refers to some moment of 
time when the adverse conditions which now exclude the alternative 
in question were not yet developed nor necessarily implied. Thus 
we see once more that time and contingency are inseparable. If 
the latter can not be excluded, Spinoza-wise, from the universe, it 
is in the time series that it belongs. ‘‘Time,’’ as Peirce says, ‘‘is ob- 
jective modality,’’ the concrete mode of being of actuality, possi- 
bility, and necessity, in their relations to each other. 

The great claim of determinism has been to exhibit the ‘‘ration- 
ality’’ of the universe. Rational surely means at least the exempli- 
fication of general principles in particular instances. Now, as we 
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have seen, the relation of a universal to its instances is not that of 
necessary implication. Thus either this essential relation of reason 
is not rational or rational does not in all cases mean necessary. 
Necessity ‘is not the only kind of intelligible coherence. On the other 
hand, since the relation of general to particular is one thing, and 
the relation of particular to particular, or of events in a causal series, 
seems quite another, it remains to be shown whether or not rational 
coherence in this latter case is compatible with non-necessary con- 
nections. Here we come to one of the most fateful ambiguities that 
has ever obstructed philosophic understanding. The assertion of 
contingency seems to imply an uncompromising form of ‘‘external’’ 
relatedness among events; while, on the other hand, if concrete oc- 
eurrences are not essentially or organically interconnected, if rela- 
tions are really external, any coherence which may thus be realized 
might accurately be termed infinitely superficial to the things them- 
selves, and so useless and meaningless. After all, even with uni- 
versals and particulars, if the former do not imply the latter the 
converse relation does obtain. Must there not be some internal 
relatedness by which all the world is made one universe? Now the 
ambiguity in question is this: granted that individuals are internally 
related, this implies determinism only if it be also granted that the 
future contains individuals. This, however, is only the question 
over again. Recent indeterminism does not grant that the future 
consists of definite particular entities, but insists that the experienced 
nebulosity or generality of the future is, in principle though not in 
degree, its objective or real character, without which it would be 
indistinguishable from past or present—as some say it is not for 
omniscience. Granted that present individual things include all 
other individual things, it does not follow that any individual 
entities thereby included belong to the future; for there are not in 
being any such future individuals. It is not strange that William 
James should have opposed internal relations of real things on the 
ground of his opposition to determinism, and should not have seen 
that the real question was whether the future is, except as a mass of 
incompletely particularized generalities, among real things, for this 
confounding of the two questions is a traditional assumption of the 
absolutism James combatted, and he could not have been expected to 
free himself wholly from that which he opposed. 

Perhaps it will be thought that, even if the future as such contains 
nothing particular, still when the future becomes present it will be- 
come particular, and we must then ask if such particularity would 
not, by the doctrine of internal relations, be contained in the preced- 
ing particulars, so that retrospectively at least determinism would be 
true. To this I believe the answer is no. For the distinction of 
particular and general admits of degrees, and though the past, and 
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the future become present, are both particularized, yet they are not 
equally so. For the past contained, and as past still contains, cer- 
tain more or less general anticipations, plans, uncertainties, ill-de- 
fined desires, etc., which in the becoming of the present received a 
certain degree of ‘‘fulfillment,’’ that is to say, what was general has 
become embodied in instances, the plan to enjoy a pie has passed 
into the experience of eating this pie, by no means specified in all 
its uniqueness by the plan. Thus the process of time is the ob- 
jeetification of the general-particular relationship ; whose law is that 
the less implies the more, but the more does not imply the less, uni- 
versal—although every universal implies that there be some par- 
ticular world or other. If we add the principle that equally par- 
ticular entities imply each other equally, that is reciprocally,* we 
have a combination of internal and external relations that has little to 
do with most defences of one or the other. The prime objection of 
logicians to internalism, that if all terms are in all their relations 
internally related, then no terms can be identified at all, and logical 
thought—as Bradley admitted—vanishes, is answered by granting 
that in so far as a term is universal (as the favorite examples of 
externalists are), the possibility of its being related to what it does 
not in itself imply is given. If the reason for exempting the univer- 
sal from absolute internality of relations be sought, it is to be found 
in the fundamental difference of universal and particular with 
respect to vagueness and definiteness. The general %s an abstraction 
from complete determinateness, it is something whose essence it is 
not to be wholly definite. It is a ‘‘determinable,’’ not a determinate. 
In this able the connection between contingency and the issue of 
nominalism and realism becomes explicit. When, then, Bosanquet 
assures us that if we knew exactly what we meant by ‘‘horse’’ we 
would also know what and how many its instances were, he forgets 
to prove that ‘‘knowing exactly what we mean by horse’’ is a logi- 
cally self-consistent proposition. Only an individual need, in fact, 
be conceived as in all respects exactly anything (and even it con- 
tains objectively indefinite anticipations and purposes). Among the 
indefinite aspects of the universal some of its relations are included, 
hence the lack of internality of these. 

Of both the general and the possible it is true that each can be dis- 
tinguished from its contrary, viz., the particular or the actual, in 
terms of its comparative vagueness. Once admit that the realm of 
possibilities is no less definite than that of actualities and you reduce 
the process of actualization to nothing. If every detail is already 
supplied, then nothing but an absolutely transparent, meaningless 

4A further distinction, between equally particularized events and equally 


specific abstract wniversals, has been omitted, but in a complete account of this 
problem would have to be considered. 
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addition can be posited by the ascription of ‘‘reality.’’ Creation is 
either a shuffling of entities from one pigeon-hole of the universe, 
‘*being,’’ to another, ‘‘existence,’’ both of which remain quite un- 
intelligible and unrelated, or it is a determination of what in itself 
was previously indeterminate, although determinable. 

We have thus considered many of the traditional problems of 
philosophy and seen why the conviction is growing that none of these 
problems can be dealt with except on the assumption of real con- 
tingency, including the absence of any unambiguous course pre- 
scribed for the future by the present. A survey of the history of 
modern philosophy strengthens this conviction by showing that every 
great system in the last three hundred years has owed its failure to 
produce even a moderate degree of lasting conviction chiefly to the 
consequences of the deterministic dogma. Leibniz, the most in- 
genious and versatile of modern cosmologists, was led by this dogma 
to the following embarrassments. The monads contained both their 
past and their future in full. Consequences: No monad could act on 
any other, since in the inner essence of each the complete conditions 
of its future adventures were once and for all supplied. The direc- 
tional character of time was suppressed (this, however, Leibniz 
seems not to have noted), since the implication relations went equally 
toward past and future, and indeed the very temporality of time 
vanished, since any moment was the precise equal in content of all 
moments. The monads were ‘‘inclined’’ unambiguously toward their 
acts, which were ‘‘certain’’ and ‘‘assured,’’ yet not ‘‘necessitated,’’ 
their doings were chosen in advance by God, and yet ‘‘freely’’ 
chosen by them subsequently (in all of which Leibniz repeated 
Spinoza—whom he patronized as a heretic—with the addition of a 
verbal sugar-coating: for both men ‘‘free’’ meant proceeding from 
the inner essence of a thing). Even the ‘‘choice’’ of God was a neces- 
sary joint consequence of the definiteness of possibilities and of 
God’s goodness, that is to say, of his essence. The realm of possible 
worlds could not be distinguished from a set of other actual worlds, 
since they were equally complete and finished and definite, lacking 
only the status of ‘‘existence,’’ which was thus not distinguished 
from a purely verbal factor. The great ‘‘Law of Continuity”’ suf- 
fered shipwreck (and thereby delayed philosophic advance in some 
respects for two hundred years) owing to the failure effectively to 
separate the indefiniteness of the possible from the clear outlines 
of the actual, in regard to the latter of which the dictum ‘‘nature 
makes no leaps’’ was never particularly plausible and is probably 
the extreme opposite of the truth. It is above all noteworthy that 
the doctrine of the internality of the future (as a matter of precise 
details) in the present, so far from being the natural concomitant 
of the doctrine of internal relations generally, led straight to the 
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denial of the internality of contemporary individuals to each other 
(‘‘the monads have no windows’’). The rational coherence of the 
world is destroyed, not sustained, by determinism. In such a con- 
temporary defense of internal relatedness as that of Professor White- 
head (and also in the philosophy of Peirce and other recent thinkers, 
e.g., Varisco) there is equal insistence upon contingency and inter- 
nality. It is a curious and infinitely significant fact that Leibniz, 
the absolute ‘‘idealist’’ or spiritualist, should have adopted the two 
cardinal points in the logic of traditional materialism, its atomism 
or denial of organic relatedness, the mutual internality of con- 
temporaries, and its mechanism or assertion of internality running 
both ways along the dimensions of time. Can the case for idealism 
be reasonably adjudged until really idealistic or spiritual idealisms 
have been clearly separated from really materialistic ones? 

Even so marvellous an invention as Leibniz’s view of perspective, 
or graded (though ideal—a meaningless distinction however) inter- 
nality as the principium individuationis and the key to space, an idea 
which can surely never die and which seems to me at least to render 
any other view of matter than the spiritualistic altogether gratuitous 
and groundless—even this idea is wrecked by his combining it with 
the doctrine that each state of the monad includes not only all pre- 
ceding (this most indeterminists would grant), but equally all sub- 
sequent states. In this form the doctrine of differentiation through 
identity of content but differences of vividness or clearness in the 
awareness of the content does not suffice. For one thing the in- 
dividual is best known in ourselves as agent in activities, and it is 
really nonsense for the individual to think of himself as in any 
special sense agent in ‘‘his’’ actions if the latter are logically implied 
by all the past, including a past in which he did not exist. The 
agent in all acts would then be the entirety of the time series, or its 
ultimate author, God. This is James’s dilemma of determinism, one 
of the few dilemmas from which there is in truth no escape. We 
blame ‘‘ourselves’’ for our acts, but these selves, determinism says, 
merely transmit a necessity which they do not originate and could 
not have altered. You may quibble if you like, but this makes God 
(or the universe) responsible—if indeed even God could be blamed 
on the ground that he has not done otherwise, when this ‘‘ otherwise’ 
is conceived as the impossible. The notion of an individual agent, 
(and what other notion of the individual have we?) requires that of 
initiative, of an influence exerted upon events additional to all that 
the past necessitates.° This is combined with the notion of graded 
internality as follows. The individual’s act is implied by neither his 

5 The argument that unless action is determined by ‘‘character,’’ human 
intercourse would lose its meaning, overlooks the merely relative or approximate 


nature of the determinism so supported. Some degree of causal regularity is 
admitted by everyone. 
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own nor his neighbors’ past; yet it is more closely traceable to the 
former than to the latter in the sense that, although it implies without 
being implied by both of these pasts, it implies or includes its own 
past more vividly, so that a small change in the latter would have 
made, with respect to the act in question, as great a difference as a 
great change in the former. Determinism can not so reason with 
the principle of vividness, because the notion of what difference a 
““ehange in the past would have made’”’ is meaningless if no such 
different past could have taken place. Leibniz, of course, would 
have referred us to his ‘‘other possible worlds,’’ but he has no in- 
telligible theory of the difference between possible and actual, and as 
a determinist he can not have. Moreover, his failure to recognize 
the essential vagueness of the possible involves another difficulty. 
If in God there are only absolutely clear ideas, then the presence of 
unclear ones in the finite monads presents a problem, namely, how 
God who does not possess this quality could have injected it into his 
creations. If, on the contrary, vagueness attaches to all ideas, even 
Divine, so far as universal and anticipatory, without any defect being 
implied, it is understandable that in defective minds this vagueness 
should also be applied where it is a defect, namely, to the knowledge 
of contemporary or preceding individuals. (Similarly moral evil 
ean be regarded as the application to less appropriate objects of 
attitudes which in God need argue no defect.) The famous problem 
of the relation of perfect to imperfect ideas which Spinoza makes 
prominent, but which is equally pressing, if less frankly so, in Leib- 
niz, is thus, like every metaphysical problem, inseparable from that 
of the nature of possibility, hence from the problem of determinism.® 

Two further historical examples of the way in which determinism 
has driven modern thought from one desperate expedient to another 
in its defense are found in Hume and Kant. These two thinkers 
were confronted by the same difficulty, that the causality for which 
they sought a foundation was of the absolute kind which determinism 
requires (but which issues as we have seen in the self-contradictory 
conception of a non-temporal succession of events, and in many other 
difficulties) and that ‘‘experience’’ furnishes no warrant for such 
causality. Hume’s answer was ‘‘scepticism and animal faith’’; 
Kant’s, the fatal suggestion that if such causality could not be found 
im experience it might be shown necessary to explain it—in other 
words an element not an immanent ingredient of experience yet must, 

¢Of course, the Law of Excluded Middle may be appealed to as evidence 
of the impossibility of real vagueness. The answer is that this Law applies 
unrestrictedly only to individual and contemporary actuality, of which it is the 
definition. Surely ‘‘polygon’’ is irreducibly ambiguous with respect to ‘‘rec- 
tangular’’ and ‘‘not rectangular’’; and surely such ambiguity is the essence of 
universality—unrestricted application of the Excluded Middle Law is thus pure 
dogmatic nominalism. 
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in a manner which remained obscure, be shown logically necessary 
to it. Therewith the basis of possible evidence was abandoned and 
for fifty years the game of imagining ‘‘presuppositions’’ of experi- 
ence, themselves unexperienced, fascinated and misled many of the 
ablest thinkers—so far indeed are the implications of necessitarianism 
from those of the scientific method. But what neither Hume nor 
Kant showed was that the absence from the data of experience of 
any absolute causality meant the absence of a relative ‘‘causal 
efficacy’’ sufficient for the true scientific and practical needs. In 
experience we never find given an absolute regularity of successions; 
but we do find directly given a certain influence of the past upon the 
present. In memory we are immediately aware of what has been as 
molding what is. In fact the awareness of this influence is, from a 
certain point of view, the fact of memory. True, memory has its 
illusions, as has perception of the present, but these are never ab- 
solutely mistaken. One who thinks he remembers an experience of 
his infancy, which in fact is known to him only because he has often 
heard the story related in subsequent years, is not deceived in think- 
ing he has previously undergone this experience, for his earlier hear- 
ing of the tale is a previous experience partially identical in content 
with the original of the tale. Thus error does not exclude im- 
mediate contact, but only implies that there is also an interpretative 
or constructive or newly creative aspect of the awareness in question. 
Memory is influence. Richard remembering that he has been drunk 
may be a contrite Richard or a brazen Richard, but in neither case 
ean his attitude remain uncolored by the fact of his previous drunk- 
enness if he remembers it, precisely as one can not be unmodified 
by the characters of one’s friends so far as one is aware of them. 
The unity of the person is an emotional or esthetic one, into which all 
feeling which we represent or in any way have present to us enters 
as a modifying factor. If, then, memory is the presentation of the 
past in the present it is also the modifying of the present by the past. 
If, furthermore, there were no regularity in succession, then there 
might be no esthetic compatibility between past and present and this 
is as much as to say that the esthetic or emotional unity of the present 
self, its ‘‘personality,’’ might perpetually be rendered impossible by 
the discordance between the material to be remembered and the new 
material brought by the present, unless indeed memory were to be 
suppressed. It follows that memory implies a certain amount of 
unity of the sort possessed by a melody, and this is in fact the em- 
pirical characteristic of readily remembered things. It also follows 
that in so far as remembering selves are to be possible some degree of 
causal order must hold. This is the truth of Kant’s position, not so 
stated by him because he combined a false absolutism of law with a 
kindred false absolutism of the intellectual side of mind, imagining 
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that this could be fully analyzed without regard to the more con- 
erete esthetic or emotional side, that the first Critique could be defi- 
nitively completed prior to consideration of the problems of the 
second and third. 

It is interesting to note that, as has just been suggested, there is 
a connection between idealism, or the doctrine that psychological 
categories alone explain the universe, and the doctrine of indeter- 
minism. The only experienced causality is memory, as such and as 
conceived esthetically. But this causality is not given as absolute. 
It is a totally unfounded notion that esthetic order is absolute de- 
terminism, that once such and such a first verse of a poem has been 
written, no other next verse is esthetically possible. One may say 
this, but all attempts to prove the assertion experientially will be 
without result. The fact plainly is that esthetic temporal order is a 
combination of fulfilled expectation and surprise, of the predictable 
and the unpredictable. A tune so familiar that the later stages are 
clearly and perforce foreseen from the beginning is one whose magic 
has largely vanished, as one may experience any day. Even of 
painting, which is not a wholly timeless art, since vision is perpet- 
ually shifting its attention from point to point, similar remarks 
hold. For esthetic order freedom is equally required with neces- 
sity. The deterministic idealisms of the Germans and others are 
thus really but half-idealisms, since they contradict the only experi- 
ential basis of a world order founded on mind. 

I close with some remarks concerning the ultimate significance 
of the episode in the history of thought which has been sketched. It 
has often been objected against the idea of chance that it is purely 
negative. But although this is true in a sense, there is a context of 
ideas into which that of chance well fits, which has numerous quite 
positive aspects. What this context is has already been frequently 
indicated. There is the idea of: action, of ‘‘doing.’’ This involves 
the denial that anything except the present reality of the doer is 
entirely responsible for the action; but this denial does not exhaust 
the idea. A connected idea is that of individuality, the agent in the 
action. The essence of individuality lies, as Leibniz says, and still 
more would have said had he not been a determinist, in initiative, in 
‘‘ereation’’ in the proper sense of ‘‘ fiat lux.’’ This sense is not that 
something pre-existing in its pre-existent being implied or implies the 
luz, but that the implications thus set up are themselves new. But 
further we must add the idea of mind, especially in its aspect as 
purposive. Only mind can give realizable meaning to the concep- 
tions of real possibility and real indefiniteness or vagueness; ab- 
straction from detail implies an activity of abstraction as objectively 
real. The positive meaning of vagueness appears in the nature of a 
plan; it is inconceivable that purpose could be made wholly particu- 
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lar, so that a man could find one and only one object in the world 
that exactly fulfilled his need as no other possible object, however 
minutely different from this one, would do. If we could say exactly 
what we wanted, we should want or purpose no more (as Bosanquet 
and so many others have said God did not), since we would already 
contemplate with absolute vividness, and so in the truest sense pos- 
sess, that which we were to strive for. (This disposes of the argu- 
ment that we are wholly determined by our motives—an attempt to 
derive the definite by necessary implication from the essentially 
indefinite. ) 

Man has passed through two well-marked stages. In the first his 
view was animistic, and was unsupported by any articulate logical 
technique. In the second he had become a logician and oscillated 
uncertainly between refinements of his earlier hylozoistic or pan- 
psychic view and, as principal substitutes therefor, materialism 
(often cloaked with an animistic semblance and called ‘‘idealism), or 
dualism (perhaps more accurately styled ‘‘agnosticism’’). On the 
whole the Greeks tended toward a refined or critical pan-psychism, 
but the dualistic division of mind and matter was never without an 
equivalent in the great Greek systems, which also—at least in Plato 
—failed to render full justice to the factor of time, which is es- 
sential to spiritual ideas. The medievals, if anything, exaggerated 
these anti-spiritualistie tendencies of Greek thought, exalting the 
eternal at the expense of the temporal, that is to say, of the living and 
active, and never consistently adhering to their tenet that all the 
‘‘matter’’ in the world, all that which seems less than life and sen- 
tience and so, in an intelligible sense, intrinsic value or ‘‘form,’’ is a 
creation and a ‘‘simulacra’’ of the Divine spirit in whom is no mat- 
ter. The natural upshot, when the check upon heresy was somewhat 
relaxed, and the logical interest had been stimulated by modern 
science, was the ‘‘atheism’’ of Spinoza, who has been truly called by 
a great scholar (Mr. Wolfson) ‘‘the last of the medievals.’’ Both 
mechanism and materialism, the diseases by which science has forced 
us to pay for her achievements, are implicit in medieval systems (as 
in those of contemporary neo-scholastics). But the striking thing 
about occidental modern thought has been its attempt to have ma- 
terialism in all but name and yet also the substance of religion, or 
refined animism. On the one hand, it was agreed that ‘‘science had 
shown’’ that, so far from being the expression of spontaneous voli- 
tion, natural events were completely governed by perfectly invariant, 
and so by implication lifeless, forces. On the other hand, this was 
not generally thought to exclude monotheism; the invariant laws 
could be the unswerving will of God. Since, however, finite wills do 
in fact exist, in the shape of our own, the exclusion of mind other 
than the Divine from nature was hardly a solution of the problem, 
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all the less so since deterministic law has more and more been con- 
ceived to apply to psychology. The present state of science and phil- 
osophy suggests that the problem itself was gratuitous, that science 
has by no means shown the untenability of the oldest of all philoso- 
phies, pan-psychism, but is rather rapidly showing the dubious char- 
acter of all supposed substitutes. It is quite true, as many tough- 
minded opponents of indeterminism seem almost by instinct to per- 
ceive, that with the giving up of the concept of rigorous regularity in 
natural process falls away the only direct argument against the 
greatest of all alleged superstitions, the view of the universe as a 
community of sentient individuals. Yet, after all, even this argu- 
ment, granting determinism, was not a creditable one. For if ab- 
solute law means the absence of finite volition, then either human 
volition is not a fact—which is just what it is—or it is exempt from 
such law. The tough-minded have scarcely faced this difficulty. 
And moreover, what is more credible than that the error of savage- 
dom should have lain not in its first principle of world interpretation, 
but in its details and intermediate principles? What more likely 
than that the final vision of science should be a corrected, refined, 
elaborated, cautious version of the original human idea? The savage 
was abundantly in error, in details always so (even as we, in lesser 
degree), but he need not be supposed to have been mad. Science 
brings accuracy and definiteness out of exaggeration and lack of 
clarity, but neither in psychology, logic, or anthropology do we find 
reason for supposing that science produces simply new first prin- 
ciples. Now the only really primordial concept of nature is that of 
a cosmic society of more or less man-like creatures, a pan-psychism of 
some sort. 

The contention that intellectual civilization, rather than en- 
abling us to determine the true outlines of this cosmic society, has 
produced or may yet produce an alternative and equally basic world- 
category—even if this be only the category of an ‘‘unknowable’’ 
ultimate reality—has now been shown to have been in some important 
respects at least unfounded. In particular the notion of absolute 
causal law has revealed itself as but the shadow of adolescent science, 
depriving us perhaps of the substance of a permanently tenable meta- 
physics. As for the philosophical schools that have overtly defended 
the ancient spiritual convictions of man, they have been found 
covertly yielding, in certain essentials, to the hostile critics of these 
convictions in such a manner as to suggest that perhaps the failure 
to reach philosophic agreement is above all due to the fact that an 
uncompromising idealism or spiritualism has, or at least until very 
recently had, yet to be formulated. It is a significant fact that in no 
way have the spokesmen for the spirit shocked their philosophic op- 
ponents more violently than precisely in spiritual matters, as the 
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‘‘block universe’’ of Bradley and Royce shocked William James. 
May it not also be that determinism is not the only form of covert 
materialism ‘‘latent’’—as Santayana says—in traditional idealism, 
so that the major task before philosophers as metaphysicians is still 
the now long-standing one of accurately defining the cosmological 
implications of the oldest of all attitudes toward nature, and then 
and only then of estimating the truth of these implications? Cer- 
tainly we can not pretend to have judged the merits of an assump- 
tion until it has been clearly separated from all ideas logically in- 
compatible with it. For this reason the death of the never-alive 
block universe is an event which may reasonably be regarded with 
satisfaction, even though it leaves still with us certain other con- 
fusions which prevent occidental philosophers from reaching, upon 
metaphysical and perhaps other issues, conclusions of much sig- 
nificance to mankind. Far as these difficulties may be beyond the 
power of our present philosophical technique to remove, it can hardly 
cause us much distress that. the philosophical deposit of Newtonian 
science is passing, as science itself passes to a new stage; for that 
deposit led only to insoluble conflicts of opinion and to a divorce be- 
tween philosophy and the other interests of the spirit. 


CHABLES HARTSHORNE. 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO. 
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On the Logic of Measurement. Ernest Nace. New York: Pri- 
vately printed, 1930. Pp. 91. 


In this pamphlet, printed in painfully small type, and possessing 
qualities deserving of a better embodiment, is an essay written as a 
thesis at Columbia University. It is to be hoped the author will 
publish a revised edition in more available form. It starts with a 
chapter, a bit involved, on ‘‘Quality,’’ and rises to a clearer ex- 
pression in a chapter on ‘‘Measurement,’’ and then an admirably 
clear historical chapter on ‘‘The Spectroscope.’’ Then follow clos- 
ing chapters concerned with the question in how far physical science 
and mathematical science are artificial or conventional. The author 
seems to have particularly in mind, as an example of misinterpreta- 
tion of what measurement signifies, the now famous phrase of Ed- 
dington’s, science is merely ‘‘pointer-readings.’’ Science must be 
pointer readings with a meaning, and the meaning aspect restores 
that qualitative richness which Eddington would seemingly ignore. 
Pointer readings are on concrete instruments, calibrated by elaborate 
processes involving both theory and qualitative observation. Per- 
haps it is a bit unfair to Dr. Nagel’s full thought to give such a 
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summing up of his aim, for Dr. Nagel has much to say, and his 
thought is not always, we suspect, fully consistent with itself. Dr. 
Nagel wants to be both a rationalist and a phenomenalist pragmatist, 
and acknowledges equal indebtedness to Morris R. Cohen and John 
Dewey. 

That Dr. Nagel’s discussion does not solve profound metaphysical 
perplexities is nothing to its discredit. And yet I felt, in reading 
his exposition, that aspects of measurement which most puzzled me 
were scarcely being mentioned. When we measure, just what do we 
measure? One can answer that we measure physical things, or 
primary qualities. But that raises the question what these are, and 
whether they are the same. Measuring seems to be at the very center 
of all verification, as the physicist understands it. But apparently 
only the naif realist, supposedly a philosophically discredited indi- 
vidual, believes that we directly observe physical things with their 
primary and secondary qualities. We get, furthermore, a common- 
sense notion that the most obvious measurements, like the measure- 
ment of a room, are made possible by the existence of objects called 
‘‘rigid bodies,’’ of which our yardstick is one. This gives physicists 
who are human beings some advantage over any physicists among 
the jelly-fish. But as I measure the room, then, as Helmholtz long 
ago remarked, the little crooked man in the door knob, my reflec- 
tion I somewhat contemptuously call him, measures his little crooked 
room with a queer changeable yardstick, and rather surprisingly, 
with all his calm disregard of rigid bodies, he gets exactly the same 
results as I get, down to the very inch. From his point of view, I am 
the crooked man with the changeable yardstick. And indeed, when 
I come to consider the matter, does not the room that I see directly 
before me have as crooked and changeable a character as the room 
in the doorknob, shifting its contours with every step I take, every 
bend of my body and turn of my head? But if I am not measuring 
this room which I directly observe, what reason is there for the 
identification of measurement with verification ? 

I can imagine an ideal Dr. Nagel as saying, though perhaps the 
real Dr. Nagel has some better idea, that the hypothesis of ‘‘rigid 
bodies’’ is superfluous, that we do directly measure what we observe, 
and the thing which makes us believe in measurements is their agree- 
ment and mutual confirmation. Measurement is one way of putting 
in order, and the only reason for preferring the so-called primary 
qualities to secondary qualities is that the former are amenable to 
a more elaborate and systematic ordering than are the latter. I 
remark in reply that most physicists, and some very respectable 
philosophers, believe that secondary qualities are either inside our 
heads or else nowhere, and there are some reasons for holding such 
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an opinion. Berkeley argued, of course, that the same arguments 
apply to primary qualities as are applied to secondary. Berkeley 
was wrong in this. He was wrong because he did not go far enough. 
The argument is stronger as applied to observed primary qualities. 
There is positive evidence that these vary more from individual to 
individual, and from moment to moment with the same individual, 
than do such things as color. As a book is held up before a group, 
it is not unlikely that all see pretty much the same color of book, but 
they almost certainly do not see the same shape. It seems as if we 
were thus forced to the conclusion that all directly observed data 
are essentially private and unsharable. In this world of private ex- 
periences there remain, however, certain pointer readings, which by 
their persistent reappearance suggest a common world otherwise un- 
known in its qualitative nature, and so Eddington’s phrase is ac- 
curate. 

I can imagine Dr. Nagel’s not liking this result, and in truth I 
do not like it either. Since Dr. Nagel has not told me how to get away 
from it, I shall have to trust to my own efforts, though perhaps I 
shall be like Br’er Rabbit, pulling loose from the Tar Baby at one 
point only to get worse stuck at another. So I remark that any 
positive evidence for a difference between your experience and mine 
is also an implied comparability, which means we are discussing a 
common object in one and the same space. Also, high variability 
may be an indication of objectivity, rather than subjectivity. Fur- 
thermore, I can not even put my own mental house in order, and 
make sense out of, or give intelligible order to, the whirl of my im- 
pressions, unless I place the perceived qualities in a single objective 
space, the same space in which my physical organism moves. It 
is possible to place them, indeed, in a replica and reflection of that 
space, aping that space as the little man in the doorknob apes me, 
but the arguments for such duplication are possibly not conclusive. 
Particularly it is difficult to separate observed primary and secondary 
qualities, colors without shapes and shapes without colors, and place 
the secondary qualities in my head, since this is to separate them 
from the only ordering relations which can possibly ‘‘make sense’’ 
of them, namely, in terms of my motions in the space in which physi- 
cally I move. 

It might be admitted, replies a critic, that such a naively realistic 
view as would place the observed qualities in one objective space 
could meet most objections, but one objection it can not meet, the 
objection from time interval and causality. I see the Dog Star, not 
instantly, but eight years after. I see the twinkling point of light 
out yonder this evening,—is this the pair of flaming suns that were 
there more than eight years ago, or is it not rather their belated 
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effect? To this it may be replied, as regards the time interval, that 
in whatever sense I see the star yonder, across space, in exactly 
that same sense [ see it in the past, across time. There is no contra- 
diction in supposing that I actually look back into the past. As re- 
gards the causal interval, if we are to accept the Einstein theory, 
there is not any such interval: the physical light is causally as if it 
came instantly, and when it reaches my eye it has reached my brain, 
for the optic nerve is part of the brain structure. 

Our critic may again reply that he always did think the Ein- 
stein theory crazy, and this is one of the proofs of it, but at least no 
one could even then reasonably maintain that the seen point of 
twinkling light is the gigantic star. It would be a long argument, 
but let me dwell on only one point, as a warning against being too 
dogmatically sure. I recall Mr. Bertrand Russell, at the time he 
gave his now well-known Lowell Lectures. He held up before the 
audience a penny. We gazed on that penny as if we had never seen 
one before. He explained that we just thought we saw a penny, 
but all we really were seeing was a brown ellipse. He was an ex- 
cellent showman, and had us quite hypnotized, and several of us 
began to notice the ellipse, possibly for the first time in our lives. 
He told us the ellipse was a ‘‘hard datum,’’ with indubitable there- 
ness, but the penny was a doubtful inference, after which he put 
the penny in his pocket. But the ‘‘hard datum’’ here was a pure 
product of theory, of Berkeleian theory that we can not see three 
dimensions directly, and of cruder theory that the mind ‘‘sees’’ a 
picture on the retina in two dimensions, like a little man back of 
the eye looking at the picture there projected. But surely what we 
see is, if we think three dimensions, a circle tilted back, if we think 
two dimensions, an ellipse, and circle and ellipse are exactly on a 
par as regards givenness. If we want to retrace past history, doubt- 
less the power to perceive three dimensions was built up, but so was 
the power to perceive two. But what shape has the absolutely 
‘‘given’’ datum? I am sure I haven’t the slightest idea. I must 
leave the reader to ponder the implications of this example. 

We have been reviewing some of the aspects of an all-too-familiar 
controversy, not because I wished to debate it for itself at this point, 
but because I do not believe we come to the real problem about 
measurement till we have made some progress through the tangled 
thicket of this same controversy. “That real problem is bound up with 
the nature of verification, and it has suddenly become a question of 
most urgent concern in contemporary physical science. It has turned 
the physicists into metaphysicians, at the very moment when they 
were attempting to avoid the hated subject of metaphysics. There 
are at least two distinct definitions of verification: to verify is to 
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observe immediately, to verify is to measure. Bridgman says, to 
verify is to observe, and you can not observe light in its passage 
through space, therefore it is unverifiable and meaningless that it 
so moves. Light leaves the sun. Some eight minutes later light is 
observed on earth. Where was it in the interval? In classic New 
Yorkese, ‘‘Dunt esk.’’ Lindemann, basing on the Heisenberg prin- 
ciple, and considering the conditions of measurement, says that 
within the atom space and time do not exist, for phenomena there 
are on so small a scale as to be essentially unmeasurable, and there- 
fore unverifiable. Obviously we are here getting metaphysical the- 
ories spawned out of assumptions about what constitutes verification, 
and what is its relation to immediate presentation and to measure- 
ment. In spite of my criticism above of too simple a theory of repre- 
sentative perception, which was merely to clear the ground of some 
notably superficial arguments, I remain doubtful in my own mind 
just how far the physically measurable ever is identical with what is 
immediately observable. I looked for some light from Dr. Nagel, 
and perhaps because of my own obtuseness, I did not get it. I find 
myself agreeing with Dr. Nagel as he writes, with only an occasional 
minor caveat, and yet feeling all the while that he was not down 
quite to bedrock. But then I have the same feeling as I read Pro- 
fessor Dewey discussing these same matters, or the masterly Reason 
and Nature of Dr. Nagel’s other teacher, Professor Cohen. 


Harry T. Coste.1o. 
Trinity CoLLEGE, Hartrorp. 


Les Problémes de la Vie Mystique. Roger Bastiwwr. Paris: A. Colin. 
1931. 209 pp. 


It is to be regretted that this compact survey of mystical experi- 
ence has appeared in the cramped format and small type of the popu- 
lar Collection Armand Colin. Although the author deals with many 
of the same issues treated by the late Professor Charles A. Bennett 
in A Philosophical Study of Mysticism (a volume of no greater 
length but of twice the bulk), he does not profess to grapple seriously 
with the metaphysical and epistemological questions involved. His 
is a book of ‘‘pure science,’’ of which somewhat more than half is 
devoted to a competent psychological description of the typical 
mystical experience, and the rest to aggressive criticisms of prof- 
fered explanations: pathological, psychological, and sociological. 

Mysticism to the author is wholly religious, but he does not con- 
fine his illustrations of it to Catholicism or even to Christianity. He 
describes the dual psychological element common to all mystical ex- 
periences as consisting of a feeling of depersonnalisation, and empty- . 
ing of the individual ego, followed by a surge of new emotion and 
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thought which seems to the mystic to flow into himself from a divine 
source. The aim of all mystics is to attain and muintain this ‘‘theo- 
pathic’’ state (in the phrase of Delacroix), this ‘‘spiritual marriage 
or intimate and persistent union of the soul with God.’’ ‘‘Tuer le 
mot,’’ at least in the sense of negating that egotism which obstructs 
the work of grace—that is the guiding principle of mystical tech- 
nique, of which the author offers an elementary account. He clearly 
recognizes the dilemma involved in trying deliberately to prepare 
oneself for what is held to be a free and unpredictable act of divine 
caprice; but insists that some ground-clearing there must be: 
‘faseeticism is always useful as a means to the end.’’ He attaches 
only minor importance to the ecstasy which accompanies the final 
mystical flight, and to the physical changes, such as stigmata and the 
like, which are said to occur. To him, mysticism is primarily a way 
of achieving a new personality, becoming a new being, which he con- 
siders the aim, broadly speaking, of all religions. What distinguishes 
the mystic from the ordinary religious person is that the latter 
‘*knows where he is going,’’ whereas the former ‘‘does not see until 
afterwards the paths he traverses, being drawn along passively by 
an internal force which he calls God.”’ 

When the author comes to discuss the various accounts which 
scientists have given of mystical phenomena, he swiftly adopts a 
defensive attitude; and then, proceeding on the old maxim that the 
best defense is a good offense, he directs his chief attack upon Pro- 
fessor Pierre Janet’s famous analysis of the case of ‘‘Madeleine’’ 
in De l’Angoisse a l’Extase. M. Bastide admits that Professor Janet 
has described a pathological case analogous in many respects to that 
of Saint Teresa. But he argues that ‘‘Madeleine’’ might possibly 
have read about Saint Teresa in her youth, and must therefore be 
dismissed as a mere mystique d’imitation! Furthermore, the author 
advances the treacherous pragmatic argument of ‘‘by their fruits—,’’ 
pointing to the canonization of the one as against the incarceration 
of the other. But the present reviewer, who had the privilege of 
attending Professor Janet’s subtly eloquent lectures on the subject 
at the Collége de France, recalls vividly the force of the latter’s ex- 
pressed conviction that ‘‘Madeleine,’’ had she been born only a few 
centuries earlier, would easily have achieved a place in the calendar 
of the Church. 

Like William James and Professor Bennett before him, the author 
(in James’s phrase) repeatedly makes an ‘‘extract’’ of les grands 
mystiques from les petits, whose cases are then outlawed as irrele- 
vant. In a sentence, he holds that ‘‘les grands mystiques ne s’ex- 
pliquent pas par la maladie.’’ The genius dominates his ills; the 
true mystic ‘‘reacts’’ (passively or actively?) to his neuroses; mysti- 
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cism simply coexists with mental disease. M. Bastide goes so far as 
to quote approvingly M. Bremond’s ‘‘happy formulation’’ of the 
mystical] ideal: ‘‘Mens mystica in corpore sano.’’ Of this it need 
only be said that the reading of even the most carefully selected 
mystical literature gives no such impression. In his chapter on Le 
Roman d’Amour Mystique, the author, no longer able to take refuge 
in extracting only the great mystics from the multitude, or in denials 
of their employment of erotic language, admits their constant use 
of sexual expressions, but contends that, as in the Song of Songs, they 
are entirely allegorical, and therefore chaste. But this hardly comes 
to grips with the Freudian contentions on the subject. He polishes 
off with little ceremony the psychological and sociological accounts 
of mystical phenomena, evidently holding them to be far less dam- 
aging than the medical. His real quarrel with all these scientists is 
that they see only the parts and not the whole. They miss the heroic 
creation of the new ego, merged with the divine, which is the ‘‘nor- 
mal’’ mystic’s ambition. But mysticism in this truly exalted sense, 
the author grants, is, like other forms of genius, excessively rare; 
and no more a normal ideal or method than DeQuincey’s drug-in- 
spired dreams would be in a class in English composition. Thus 
mysticism is vindicated at the cost of making it the most exclusive 
of religious regimens. One must either become one of les grands, 
superior in a hundred respects to the commonalty of men, or else 
fall under grave suspicions of pathological inferiority. For a third- 
rate mystic, even more than a third-rate artist, is simply nowhere. 
M. Bastide’s brief bibliography includes only works in French, and 
the book contains no index. 


Haroup A. LARRABEE. 
UNION COLLEGE. 
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BULLETIN DE LA Société FRANGAISE DE PHILOSOPHIE. 31 Année, 
No. 4. Thése: Une Théorie quantitative de ]’Esthetique: George-D. 
Birkhoff. Discussion: MM. E. Borel, L. Brillouin, E. Cartan, J. 
Drach, J. Hadamard, Xaxier Léon, P. Valery. Appendice: Lettre 
de R. Lenowr. 

Croce, B., N. Hartmann, Ch. Andler, V. Basch, R. Berthelot, M. 
Gueroult, Ed. Vermeil: Etudes sur Hegel. Centenaire de la Mort 
de Hegel. Publication de la Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale. 
Paris: Armand Colin. 1932. 234 pp. 35 gr. 

Barthel, Ernst: Einfiihrung in die Polargeometrie. Zweite, 
Wesentlich Verbesserte, Erganzte und Umgearbeitete Auflage der 
‘*Polargeometrie’’. Leipzig: Robert Noske. 1932. x-+ 179 pp. 
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College of the Pacific Publications in Philosophy, Volume I. Lec- 
tures delivered under the Auspices of the Pacific Philosophy Club 
in Anderson Hall during 1931-1932. Edited by Paul Arthur 
Schilpp. Stockton, California: College of the Pacific. 1932. 157 
pp. (‘‘The Need for a New Ethics’’: Paul Arthur Schilpp; ‘‘Hegel 
—One Hundred Years After’’: George P. Adams; ‘‘Hegel’s Dia- 
lectical Method’’: J. Loewenberg; ‘‘The Future of Philosophy’’: 
Moritz Schlick; ‘‘Belief and Its Objects: A Theory of Fictions’’: 
Emil Carl Wilm; ‘‘Relativity and Scientific Method in Philosophy’’: 
Edwin Arthur Burtt; ‘‘A New Philosophy of Experience’’: Moritz 
Schlick; ‘‘Changing Views of Physical Science’’: Robert Willard 
Browning; ‘‘The Human Animal That Thinks It Thinks’’: Edwin 
D. Starbuck.) 





NOTES AND NEWS 


A series of volumes is announced by Boivin & Cie, Paris, en- 
titled Recherches Philosophiques. The first volume contains four 
parts: I, a series of articles on present tendencies in metaphysics by 
J. Wahl, A. Spaier, G. Bachelard, Jean Baruzi, and M. Heidegger, 
as well as a symposium on ‘‘L’irrationnel’’ by R. Miiller-Freienfels, 
R. Johan, and A. Spaier; II, a symposium on philosophical methods 
by H.-H. Jordan, H.-J. Pos, P. Masson-Oursel, John Laird, E. 
Leroux, and Jean Bayet; III, a series of articles surveying con- 
temporary philosophy in Germany, Belgium, Holland, Roumania, 
and Switzerland ; IV, Book Reviews. 

From the announcement we quote (in translation): Recherches 
Philosophiques should be a working instrument, the second part of 
each volume containing two kinds of information. On the one hand, 
it will furnish reviews of the directions taken by philosophic activity 
in various countries. These will be followed by systematic analytic 
outlines of recent works. We hope that the codperation of authors 
and editors will soon permit us to give to those interested in research 
an exhaustive directory for which there is a real need.’’ 

The volumes will appear annually in April under the editorship 
of A. Koyre, H.-Ch. Puech, A. Spaier. For information, address the 
secretary, A. Spaier, 131 rue Basse, Caen (Calvados). 








